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INTRODUCTION 

In  times  of  crisis,  such  as  now,  changes  occur  rapidly. 

Much  of  the  future  will  depend  upon  whether  the  general  public  can  be  made 
to  see  the  end  results  far  enough  in  advance  to  make  desirable  changes.  A 
large  part  of  this  responsibility  rests  upon  agencies  of  mass  communication, 
which  are  in  a position  to  clarify  all  opinions  and  concepts. 

Along  with  film  and  other  visual  aids,  print  is  a major  means 
of  communication.  Reading  helps  to  clarify,  formulate  and  express  ideas 
existing  in  the  mind.  It  is  a process  by  which  the  reader  is  related  to 
his  environment,  and  also  by  which  his  environment  may  be  conditioned. 

Most  people  read  publications  that  are  easily  accessible.  Normally  closer 
attention  will  be  given  to  material  obtained  at  such  sources  as  the  library 
or  respected  friends.  Since  the  attitude  of  the  source  may  influence  the 
reader's  opinion  of  the  publication,  or  even  his  readiness  to  obtain  and 
read  it,  the  service  which  librarians  give  is  of  much  importance. 

While  the  American  library  system  has  always  engaged  in 
educational  enterprises,  there  has  been  within  the  past  ten  years  an 
unprecedented  change  in  cultural  needs,  which  the  libraries  have  been  slow 
to  meet.  Though  libraries  have  redefined  objectives  and  services  with 
consideration  of  the  complex  problems  involved,  such  a program  has  not  been 
sufficiently  made  known  or  put  to  actual  practice. 

The  importance  of  the  library  today,  rests  not  exclusively  on 
the  number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  but  rather  on  its  activity  in 
sponsoring  adult  education  and  community  activities.  The  true  function  of 
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<9  a library  is  the  aid  it  can  give  in  making  the  use  of  books  a positive 

means  of  educational  and  cultural  advance. 

Librarians  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  serving  the  whole  public, 

) . 1 

Q-8  can  be  seen  by  available  statistics.  They  do  what  they  can  only  for 

those  who  come  to  them,  but  others  are  neglected.  That  practice  is  defi- 
nitely contrary  to  public  interest  and  to  the  function  of  libraries.  The 
library  should  take  advantage  of  its  peculiar  position  of  already  being  a 
cultural  center  and  therefore  should  become  integrated  into  the  separate 
programs  of  all  community  agencies  for  education,  to  promote  cooperation 
for  the  achievement  of  a single  purpose. 

As  an  agency  for  preserving  the  democratic  ideal,  the  library 
must  supply  materials  necessary  for  known  needs  of  patrons,  and  must  also 
stimulate  those  who  do  not  realize  their  educational  needs.  Few  readers 
take  the  trouble  to  find  particular  publications,  but  rather  are  content 
with  what  agencies  supply.  The  habit  of  consulting  the  public  library  is 
an  educative  habit,  and  in  so  far  as  the  community  acquires  this  habit,  it 
is  being  educated.  The  library  should  become  as  much  a part  of  the  home  as 
the  grammar  school  around  the  corner. 

In  attempting  to  reach  more  people,  librarians  must  realize 
that  though  more  funds  are  needed,  the  best  way  to  gain  public  support  for 
funds  is  to  give  better  service.  The  people  have  to  be  convinced  of  the 
idea  that  it  is  to  their  personal  advantage  to  use  the  library.  The  success 
of  any  library  depends  upon  how  well  it  serves  the  social  need,  and  keeps 
) the  public  informed.  Its  ultimate  success  thus  depends  upon  building  up 
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and  maintaining  good  will.  Taxpaying  citizens  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
the  library  is  theirs,  and  not  just  for  a few  students.  A comprehensive 
public  relations  program  may  be  the  solution. 

Public  relations  is  a term  which  is  being  put  to  much  use,  or 
rather  mis-use.  It  is  thought  of  as  publicity,  and  by  some  as  just  high 
pressure  salesmanship.  Before  embarking  on  a public  relations  program, 
a librarian  has  to  have  an  understanding  of  just  what  the  term  means. 

"Public  relatione  is  the  building  of  public  friendships  on  a 
1 

lasting  basis."  It  is  essentially  concerned  with  the  actions  of 
individual  members  of  organizations  and  of  groups  in  their  relations  with 
one  another.  Perhaps  there  would  be  more  understanding  of  the  concept  of 
public  relations  if  it  were  thought  of  as  common  sense,  and  sound  human 
relations  applied  to  the  behavior  of  groups  and  institutions.  Exactly  the 
same  basic  rules  apply,  in  this  matter,  to  an  organization  as  to  an 
individual.  If  the  institution  uses  common  sense  in  dealing  with  patrons, 
then  the  public  relations  program  is  on  its  way.  Thus  the  institution  has 
to  consider  every  action  of  its  employees,  their  manners,  attitudes,  and 
considerations,  in  dealing  with  one  another  and  the  public. 

Any  organization,  no  matter  what  its  immediate  purpose  is, 
has  as  its  ultimate  end  the  serving  of  the  public.  To  accomplish  this  end 
a program  of  policies  and  conduct  that  will  build  up  public  confidence 
and  comprehension  has  to  be  established.  It  is  such  a program  which  will 
be  discussed  in  this  thesis. 


1.  Wright  &,  Christian,  Public  Relations  in  Management,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

New  York,  1949.  P.  1 
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Management  ie  ultimately  responsible  for  policy  and  for  making  it 
effective  through  cooperation  of  stafr  and  employees.  It  ie  therefore 
essential  that  management  be  on  a friendly,  respectful  basis  with  employees 
When  the  two  are  working  together,  public  relations  is  on  a sound  footing. 
Public  relations  thus  begins  at  the  top.  However,  every  member  of  an 
institution,  in  whatever  capacity,  must  be  considered  as  a public  relations 
representative  of  the  organization.  There  must  be  true  honesty  of  purpose 
and  action  that  will  inspire  the  respect  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  institution.  Good  public  relations  is  actually  so  easily  attainable, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  term  is  spoken  of  with  confusion. 

To  begin  a public  relations  program,  long  term  planning  is 
essential.  The  officials  must  first  study  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
organization  from  an  objective  viewpoint.  From  this  public  attitudes  must 
be  determined,  so  that  problems  may  be  discovered  and  defined.  When  facts 
have  been  gathered,  the  objectives  that  the  public  relations  program  is  to 
achieve,  have  to  be  outlined.  The  analysis  must  study  the  fundamental 
policies  of  the  institution  to  determine  how  they  fit  the  objectives.  Once 
decided  upon,  means  must  be  provided  to  implement  these  new  policies.  That 
is,  media  have  to  be  utilized, which  will  explain  the  policies  to  the  public 
to  further  the  program.  Since,  the  world,  the  community,  and  the  library 
are  all  changing,  the  above  must  be  a continuous  process. 

As  previously  stated,  serving  the  public  is  the  ultimate  end. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  preparing  a public  relations  program  to  know 
the  composition  and  attitudes  of  the  different  publics  which  are  to  be 
served.  To  them  the  policy  must  be  stated  in  explicit  terms,  and  must  be 
followed  faithfully.  The  principle  is  to  inform  public  opinion,  not  to 
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mold  it. 

Since  it  is  the  employees  who  do  much  of  the  actual  informing, 
it  is  essential  that  the  organization  be  well-knit  and  satisfied. 

Therefore,  the  administration  has  to  analyze  employee  attitudes  as  well 
as  those  of  the  public.  The  major  needs  of  the  employees,  such  as  security, 
satisfaction,  and  representation,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  At  all 
times  employees  have  to  be  kept  informed  on  new  policies,  so  that  they  may 
interpret  them  to  the  public  with  courtesy  and  interest. 

The  more  formal  publicity  program  will  consist  of  informing  the 
public  about  policies  and  activities  of  the  institution  through  mass  media. 
Publicity  is  a tool  of  public  relations,  but  never  a substitute.  The  best 
publicity  is  be  word  of  mouth.  What  will  be  said  about  the  organization, 
then,  depends  upon  its  actions;  what  will  be  said  will  depend  upon  the 
actual  public  relations  of  the  institution. 


What  has  been  written  here,  may  easily  be  applied  to  libraries. 
The  library  is  in  a particularly  advantageous  position  in  that  it  is  already 
established  in  the  community.  However,  its  favored  position  must  b© 
maintained,  if  the  library  is  to  continue  its  activities.  The  problem  is 
how  the  library  is  to  interpret  to  the  community  its  aims,  practices,  and 
past  achievements.  The  object  of  preparing  such  a program  to  meet  this 
challenge  is  to  see  that  books  do  not  become  mere  fixtures  on  the  shelves, 
but  are  utilized  by  an  increasing  number  of  readers.  It  is  almost  essential 
for  libraries  to  formulate  such  a plan  of  action,  if  they  are  to  play  a 
larger  role  in  the  education  of  American  people. 

Too  many  librarians  believe  that  the  library,  by  virtue  of  its 
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inherent  nature,  serves  the  public  adequately.  Would  that  they  could  see 
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or  talk  to  the  numbers  of  neople  who  never  enter  the  library.  The  library 
must  move  rapidly  in  the  changing  world  scene,  or  it  might  face  the  danger 
of  ultimate  disintegration. 

The  function  of  the  library  is  to  assemble  the  best  from  the 
output  of  printing  presses  and  also  film  laboratories  ana  distribute  them  to 
the  people.  It  is  one  of  tne  low  institutions  that  can  provide  educational 
service  to  adults  as  a central  function  rather  than  as  a extra  addition  to 
other  tasks.  It  should  therefore  have  a definite  sense  of  purpose,  and  not 
fear  to  lead  in  that  purpose.  At  the  present,  that  purpose  should  be  to 
remove  intolerance  and  ignorance.  Benefits  accruing  from  public  libraries, 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  dissemination  of  comprehensive,  unbiased, 
forceful  information  about  atomic  energy,  or  about  world  organization  for 
peace,  would  be  invaluable. 

The  library  can  enter  into  these  educational  endeavors  only 
when  it  is  aware  of  the  aims  of  community  residents,  and  conscious  of 
threats  to  the  mental  and  material  stability  of  those  citizens.  At  present, 
most  library  programs  are  not  sound  because  they  supply  materials  only  to 
already  educated  people,  and  not  to  plain  "Mr.  Jones."  They  are  libraries, 
but  not  community  institutions.  As  one  librarian  put  it,  "We  want  to 
reach  only  the  significant  people.  " My  thesis  is  that  all  people  are 
significant,  and  only  when  that  is  realized  can  progress  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  I 

WHO  USES  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

In  1945,  the  total  number  of  registered  borrowers  in  libraries 
of  the  United  States  was  22,890,988.  Of  this  number  65,5  % were  adult  and 
54.5  % juvenile.  On  the  average  most  cities  serve  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  population.  Of  this  twenty  per  cent,  usually  at  least  40  % are 
students;  14%  are  housewives;  8%  are  professionals;  another  8%  are  clerks; 
5 % are  skilled  tradesmen;  6 % are  unskilled  laborers;  and  the  remainder  are 
either  not  classified  as  to  occupation  or  are  unemployed. 

It  is  noted  that  the  use  of  the  popular  library  declines  after 
patrons  reach  the  age  of  thirty.  This  is  not  because  of  lack  of  education, 
since  in  all  only  4-5  % have  completed  just  grade  school.  The  problem 
facing  the  librarian  then,  is  the  keeping  up  of  interest  in  books,  since 

all  but  5 % of  the  population  read  something,  but  only  about  one-half  of 

1 

these  read  books. 

As  a basis  for  book  selection,  a further  study  has  to  be  made 
regarding  characteristics  of  patrons.  In  a survey  made  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  it  was  found  that  55  % of  patrons  were  male.  The  male  use 
of  the  reference  department  was  82-84  %.  75  °/°  of  all  those  using  the 
reference  catalogs  were  college  students.  58  % of  readers  in  the 

circulation  department  were  students  also.  59  % of  readers  in  the  reference 
department  were  professionals.  Libraries  supply  about  40  % of  the  reading 


1.  Haygood,  W.  Who  Uses  the  Public  Library,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1958.  p.  55 
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matter  of  high  school  students.  About  16  Jo  of  teachers'  magazines  and  52  % 

1 

of  their  books  are  supplied  by  the  library. 

It  was  also  observed  that  55  % of  readers  come  to  the  library 

to  get  something  to  read  with  no  specific  title  in  mind.  Here  is  fertile 

ground  for  the  progressive  librarian  to  give  readers  more  and  better  oral 
and  visual  guides  to  exploration. 

Though  men  patronize  the  library  in  larger  numbers,  women 
withdraw  two-thirds  of  books  circulated.  Probably,  though  not  certainly, 
some  of  the  women  withdraw  books  for  their  husbands  or  other  members  of  the 
family,  besides  themselves. 

Accessibility  is  a definite  condition  of  the  total  use  made 
of  a library.  Over  a quarter  of  those  having  only  gramnar  school  training 

have  never  made  use  of  the  catalog.  Teaching  them  how  to  use  it  would 

lessen  the  verbal  demands  made  upon  assistants.  Evidence  shows  further 

that  high-school  graduates  are  relatively  small  consumers  of  either  books 

2. 

library  facilities. 

In  a study  of  16,000  readers  in  New  York,  it  was  found  only  a 
half  were  satisfied  with  the  service.  One-third  had  partially  fulfilled 
their  needs.  Fourteen  per  cent  reported  flat  failure.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  total  complaints  had  to  do  with  deficiencies  in  book  stock.  Others 
concerned  catalog  cards — the  filing  does  not  follow  customary  methods, 
fiction  is  not  classified,  and  notations  are  confusing.  There  was  also  a 
great  need  for  floor  plans  and  guides.  These  points  also  apply  to  the  two 

1*  Waples  & Carnovsky,  Libraries  and  Readers  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

Univ.  of  Chicago,  1959.  P*  60 


2.  Op.Cit. 
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libraries  on  which  most  of  this  thesis  is  based,  as  will  be  explained  in 
later  pages. 

The  lack  of  reading  is  reflected  in  public  attitudes.  No 
American  ideal,  no  plan  for  world  order,  can  succeed  unless  it  has  the 

r) 

full  support  of  public  opinion.  There  are  large  areas  of  ignorance  and 

prejudice  about  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  Onlv  about  twenty-five 

1 

out  of  every  hundred  voters  can  be  considered  partially  informed. 

One  month  before  Congress  authorized  the  Marshall  Plan,  sixteen 

out  of  a hundred  voters  had  never  heard  of  it;  only  fourteen  out  of  a 

hundred  voters  could  give  a reasonably  correct  statement  of  the  plan' s 
2 

purpose.  Unless  the  people  know,  democracy  cannot  flourish.  We  have 
been  thrust  into  the  very  forefront  of  world  affairs;  we  have  become  the 
nation  to  which  others  look  for  guidance.  We  are  not  prepared  for  that 
role;  our  thinking  has  been  out-distanced  by  the  rush  of  history. 

Libraries  must  play  a vital  role  in  this  phenomenum.  A 
scientific  method  of  general  introspection  by  librarians  themselves 
should  result  in  a more  sympathetic  and  enlightened  approach  to  reading 
and  the  problems  facing  the  reader.  To  the  degree  that  the  average 
reader  is  informed  about  current  events,  and  about  the  values  of  real 
importance  to  society,  we  are  protected  against  the  designs  of 
unscrupulous  minorities. 

1.  Markel,L.  Public  Opinion  and  Foreign  Policy,  Harpers,  New  York, 1949 

p.5X 


2.  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HISTORY  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  THE  U .S  . 


From  the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  Americans  were  convinced 
that  books  were  vital  sources  of  knowledge,  which  could  lead  to  progress. 
Thus,  even  in  the  covered  wagons  were  found  books.  However,  the  entire 
seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  produced  no  libraries 


1 


ol'  great  importance  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  library  in  this  area  was  founded  by  John  Harvard  in 
1658.  This  particular  collection  was  one  mainly  of  theological  works.  Ther 
were  also  a few  private  collections.  But  the  concept  of  a public  library 
was  still  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  ancestor  of  all  North  American  libraries  was  established  in 
Philadelphia  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1751-  This  library  was  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions  of  members,  and  was  to  serve  the  cultural 
needs  of  workers,  skilled  laborers,  and  merchants.  It  represented  the  first 
step  in  democratization  or  education.  In  174-8,  the  South  followed  the 


e 


2 

trend  by  founding  a public  library  on  a subscription  basis  in  Charleston. 


?/ith  the  birth  of  a new  technological  age  in  the  1820's,  the 
need  for  more  library  facilities  came  to  the  fore.  A decisive  step  was  taken 
in  1848  in  Boston,  when  a special  law  was  passed  for  the  establishment  or  a 
public  library  and  the  levying  of  an  annual  tax  up  to  $5,000  for  its  support. 
It  opened  in  1854.  The  law  was  extended  to  include  tne  whole  state  of 


1.  Predeek,  A.  History  of  Libraries  in  (ireat  Britain  and  North  America, 
A.L.A.  Chicago,  194/.  170pp. 


2.  Ibid 
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Massachusetts,  so  that  by  1875,  one-hundrea  and  forty- tour  communities  haa 
maae  use  of  it . 

By  1900,  there  were  some  five  thousand  libraries  in  the  country. 
Today,  every  major  city  has  a library,  but  the  question  is:  Are  they 
accomplishing  the  educational  needs  of  tne  nation? 


, 
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CHAPTER  III 


TWO  LIBRARIES 

for  this  study,  two  libraries  were  closely  observed,  as  mucn 
as  officials  would  allow,  in  order  to  relate  them  to  the  national  scene. 

Library  A was  founded  in  1352,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1854.  Its  present  building,  which  cates  from  1395,  is  a signt  ror  tourists 
and  art  dealers,  it  possesses  many  fine,  unique,  ano  rare  collections. 

It  serves  a city  or  800, 0U0  population,  supported  by  taxation  ana  some 
trust  funds. 

It  exists  as  a department  or  tne  city,  responsible  directly 
to  the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  appoints  five  trustees  as  the  governing  body,  who 
constitute  an  independent  corporation,  which  receives  its  support  in  large 
part  from  appropriations  made  by  the  city  council. 

The  trustees  serve  for  a term  of  five  years,  one  term 
expiring  each  year.  The  trustees  hold  the  property  of  the  library  and 
control  its  expenditures,  and  have  the  right  to  appoint  a director  and  also 
such  assistants  as  may  be  necessary.  The  general  administrative  work  of  the 

library  is  centered  in  the  director’s  office.  It  is  responsible  for  the 

- 

general  administration  of  the  entire  library  system  as  a whole. 

Library  B serves  a city  of  200,000  population.  It  was 
founded  in  1859,  and  occupied  its  present  building  in  I860.  Its  chief 
objective  since  that  time  has  been  the  procurement  of  a more  adequate 
building.  Its  legislative  establishment  is  similar  to  that  of  library  A. 


1.  Specific  organization  is  in  appendix. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS 

The  immediate  problem  is  to  discover  why  the  library  is 

failing  to  reach  more  people.  In  the  past,  the  public  library  has  been  too 

often  a static  institution  in  community  life,  for  the  reason  the  library 

personnel  has  lacked  a sense  of  direction,  and  has  failed  to  provide 

dynamic  leadership.  For  that  reason,  the  public  is  not  fully  aware  of  the 

library’s  services.  In  Denver,  a survey  was  taken  which  revealed  that  45  % 

of  the  population  did  not  know  that  the  public  library  in  the  city  was 

maintained  by  taxes.  65  % had  no  opinion  on  the  matter,  yet  these  same 

people  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  school  system.  This 

can  be  laid  to  the  fact  that  school  personnel  are  more  numerous  and  more 

1 

active  in  the  community  in  voicing  their  rights. 

The  impact  of  the  institution  on  the  citizenry  depends  upon 

the  superior  or  inferior  qualities  of  the  librarians,  since  they  are  the 

main  point  of  contact  with  the  people.  Yet,  slight  attention  has  been 

given  to  the  subject  of  library  personnel,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of 

literature  in  the  field.  Only  about  ten  of  the  large  libraries  in  the 

country  have  separate  personnel  departments. 

Before  discussing  possible  improvements,  let  us  examine  the 

2 

situation  in  libraries  A and  B. 

The  major  services  of  both  libraries  are: 


1.  Lester,  R.M.  What  About  the  Library?  Library  Journal,  June  15,1946 

pp.  845-847 

2.  See  tables  in  appendix 
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1.  The  public  service 

2.  The  administrative  office 

5.  Building  maintenance 

4.  Acquisition  and  binding  of  printed  matter 

5.  Catalog  department 

In  the  main,  the  first  two  are  being  considered  here,  but 
actually  the  attitude  of  personnel  in  all  departments  has  a bearing  on  the 
situation. 

Both  libraries  operate  according  to  the  line  end  staff  type  of 
organization.  Under  this,  the  public  service  is  coordinated  by  the  staff 
officers;  the  general  routine  of  the  library  clears  through  library 
assistants,  supposedly  leaving  the  chiefs  of  departments  free  from  detail. 
Staff  officers  are  advisers  to  the  head  librarian.  Directives  are  usually 
sent  from  the  top  down  via  memoranda,  but  the  director  seldom  comes  in 
contact  with  assistants  except  for  a few  meetings  held  during  the  year. 

The  staff  is  divided  into  three  divisions;  professional, 
subprofessional,  and  clerical.  Supposedly,  the  routine  work  is  done  by  the 
latter  two,  so  as  to  allow  professionals  time  to  spend  with  the  public.  In 
actual  practice,  this  is  not  so,  especially  in  library  B,  where  the  public 
deals  mainly  with  the  subprofessionals. 

The  subprofessionals  loan  books  out,  receive  them  when 
returned,  renew  them,  answer  phone  calls,  and  often  are  requested  to  give 
information.  They  come  in  contact  with  the  public  more  than  anyone  else  in 
the  library.  Library  A is  fortunate  in  that  it  employs  college  students 
and  trainees  for  many  of  its  subprofessional  positions.  However,  library  B, 
which  is  more  typical,  employs  high  school  graduates  who  all  too  frequently 
have  never  even  used  the  library.  One  girl,  who  has  been  employed  in 
library  B for  seven  years,  informed  this  writer,  that  she  dislikes  reading. 
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and  never  takes  a book  home.  However,  library  B has  an  excellent  professional 
staff,  the  members  of  which  constantly  study  new  trends  in  reading  and 
service. 


That  is  the  situation  in  these  two  libraries  from  which  the 
following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

1.  The  professionals  are  occupied  all  too  often  with  paper 
work,  which  takes  them  away  from  the  more  important  duty  of  advising  the 
reader . 

Example:  In  library  A,  the  patron  often  has  to  stand  at  a desk 
for  fifteen  minutes  waiting  for  the  librarian  to  sort  cards. 

2.  The  subprofessionals  are  inadequately  trained. 

Example:  A subprofessional  at  the  loan  desk  in  library  A did 
not  even  know  the  library  had  a reserve  system. 

The  professional  librarians  are  still  too  much  occupied  with 

technical  details  of  cataloging  books. 

4.  There  is  a definite  lack  of  two-way  communication  between 
the  head  librarian  and  assistants  at  the  base  of  the  organization. 

5.  There  has  not  been  enough  attention  given  to  advanced 
personnel  administration,  with  the  result  that  young  people  of  ability  are 
not  willing  to  go  into  library  service. 

Recommendations 

The  training  and  tasks  of  both  professional  and  subprofessional 
librarians  should  be  revised,  with  emphasis  on  human  values  and  needs,  and 
less  on  techniques.  It  might  be  well  for  libraries  to  adopt  some  of  the 


methods  already  tested  and  evaluated  by  modern  industry. 


1.  Heintz,  E. 


Industrial  Training  Applied  to  Libraries, 
January,  1947.  p.  5^5 


Wilson  Bulletin, 
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Professional  librarians  are  usually  graduates  of  colleges  at 
which  they  study  courses  in  library  science.  That  course  includes  mainly 
technical  matter,  such  as  library  organization,  reference,  bibliography, 
book  selection,  cataloguing,  classification,  government  publications,  and 


1 

history  of  the  book.  This  course  of  study  is  in  the  tradition  which  began 
in  the  1880* s when  the  demand  was  for  technicians. 

In  the  1920's,  there  came  a change  as  the  insitution  became  more 
aware  of  social  conditions.  Knowledge  of  books  and  people  began  to  be 
stressed,  but  are  still  not  given  the  main  emphasis.  As  it  stands  now,  for 
the  most  part,  librarians  are  preoccupied  with  paper  work.  One  librarian 
in  a small  specialized  library,  spends  the  whole  day  seated  at  her  desk 
ordering  and  classifying  books,  while  her  untrained  assistants  serve  the 
patrons.  She  has  no  knowledge  of  what  i6  in  the  books,  but  is  concerned 
rather  with  losses  and  fines. 

This  librarian  is  of  the  old  class—  proud  and  complacent  in  her 
possession  of  books.  Other  librarians  boast  of  the  number  of  books 
distributed,  or  readers  enrolled.  However,  the  librarian  of  the  not  too 
distant  future  will  base  his  pride  on  the  aid  the  library  can  give  in  making 
the  use  of  books  a tool  of  cultural  advance.  The  students  in  library 
schools  will  have  to  be  taught  that  books  are  materials  to  be  used,  and  lost 
if  necessary,  instead  of  being  catalogued  and  stuck  away  on  shelves.  The 
librarian  must,  of  necessity,  become  a psychologist  and  sociologist,  so  as 
to  understand  the  individual  and  society  as  a whole.  Indeed,  a course  in 


1. 


Simmons  College  Catalog,  3oston,  1949.  p.108 
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human  relations  would  be  of  more  value  than  classification.  "The  man  who  is 

1 

all  head  and  no  heart  is  a very  dangerous  librarian." 

When  there  is  too  much  emphasis  upon  methods,  the  user  of  the 
service  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Books  and  catalogs  do  not  make  a library 
The  success  of  the  library  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  personal 
qualifications  of  the  librarian.  In  fact,  when  the  choice  is  between  a 
library  science  graduate,  who  does  not  have  the  necessary  qualities,  and  a 
college  graduate,  who  does,  it  would  be  better  to  choose  the  latter.  Such  a 
plan  would,  of  course,  involve  a radical  change  in  the  present  outlook  of 
library  administrators.  Most  libraries,  including  libraries  A and  B,  will 
rarely  accept  into  the  professional  class,  persons  who  have  not  taken  library 
courses. 

The  qualities  which  librarians  should  have,  and  which  should  be 
developed  in  training  are: 

1.  Librarians  must  be  able  to  integrate  the  library  with  other 
community  activities. 

2.  They  must  be  comparable  in  intellectual  caliber,  and  edu- 
cation with  other  social  and  educational  leaders. 

5.  They  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  local  and  national 
resources  for  education. 

4.  They  must  have  specialized  knowledge  in  chosen  fields. 

5.  Leadership  is  basic.  Above  all  a librarian  must  not  be  a 

recluse.  2 

6.  A broad  academic  foundation  is  essential. 

If  there  is  to  be  a subprofessional  class,  the  qualifications 
should  entail  the  same  qualities  at  a slightly  lower  level  of  achievement. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  subprofeseionals  to  be  those  who  are  training  for 
future  acceptance  into  the  professional  class.  At  present,  training  of  the 
subprofessionals  within  the  library  is  not  adequate.  Members  of  this  group 


1.  Adams,  R.G.  Librarians  as  Enemies  of  Books,  Library  Quarterly,  Marchl937> 

"pp.  330  ff. 

2.  Joeckel,  A National  Plan  for  Public  Library  Service.  A.L.A.  Chi^^o  ,1948 
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are  seldom  promoted  to  top  positions,  because  of  lack  of  studies  in  library- 
science,  though  many  may  be  college  graduates.  Since,  the  public  thinks  of 
all  employees  in  the  library  as  librarians,  the  level  and  the  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  the  subprofessional  class  should  be  raised.  All,  except 
for  purely  clerical  workers,  should  have  at  least  four  years  of  college. 

But  for  future  training  and  selection  of  employees,  the  ability  to  think, 
organize  material,  and  to  consider  the  patron  will  have  to  be  emphasized. 

The  technical  details  of  library  service  can  always  be 

acquired  on  the  job,  through  summer  courses,  or  in-service  courses,  as  in 
1 

library  A.  The  important  factor  is  to  have  the  desk  worker  prepared  to 
serve  the  reader.  And  this  should  be  his  only  duty  at  the  desk.  Record 
and  paper  work  should  be  left  mainly  for  clerical  workers,  and  for  hours  not 
at  the  public  desk. 

Another  area  of  difficulty  is  the  training  of  new  employees, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  policies  of  the  institution,  so  that  they  in 
turn  may  impart  them  to  patrons.  In  library  A,  a staff  manual  is  being 
prepared  to  acquaint  new  recruits  with  the  entire  organization,  its  history, 
and  regulations.  Along  with  that,  a conference  is  held  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year,  at  which  time  the  library  head,  and  the  personnel  director 
speak  on  policy.  From  then  on,  the  individual  is  on  his  own. 

In  library  B,  nothing  of  this  sort  is  done.  A new  employee  is 
taught  the  technical  details  of  her  position  during  the  first  week,  but 
aside  from  that,  no  lecture  or  explanation  is  made  concerning  library  aims 
and  objectives.  It  is  obvious  that  a clear,  written  statement  of  policies 
is  essential  to  provide  employees  with  an  understanding  of  the  ideas  which 


1.  See  appendix 
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guide  the  administration  in  its  relations  with  them  and  the  public. 

follow-up  procedure  is  generally  the  weakest  point  in  the 


1 

library’s  handling  of  staff.  Unless  there  is  a definite  procedure,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  neglect  the  assistant  and  the  new  recruit.  Training 
should  continue  within  the  library  so  that  old  and  new  staff  members  will 
have  clear  objectives  and  be  prepared  for  greater  responsibilities.  This 
is  especially  true  in  large  libraries,  where  there  is  a constant  change 
in  staff  personnel,  so  that  work  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Library  A has  partly  solved  the  problem  by  a comprehensive  in- 
service  training  program,  dealing  mainly  with  techniques.  Library  B can 
not  afford  to  conduct  a school,  but  should  and  could  hold  training 
sessions  for  new  staff  members  during  or  after  working  hours,  as  has  been 
done  once  for  older  employees  for  purposes  of  review. 

The  program  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  fully  orientate  the 
new  employee  in  his  duties  and  rights  in  relation  to  the  library.  The 
nev7  assistant  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  organization  of  the  library, 
its  relation  to  the  local  government,  trustees,  appropriations,  objectives, 
and  resources.  Second,  they  should  be  obliged  to  obtain  a complete 
knowledge  of  books  and  users,  so  that  there  will  be  no  failures  in  service 
because  of  lack  of  such  knowledge,  plus  consideration  and  tact.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  each  assistant  is  the  library  to  the  confused  and  un- 
certain reader  who  approaches  the  desk.  Thirdly,  in  the  conduct  of 
draining  sessions  for  either  old  or  new  members  of  the  staff,  older 
systems  of  instruction  should  give  way  to  newer  ones  of  proved  superiority 
including  group  discussion. 

• ••«»•**  * * « 03*  9 « 

1 Herbert, C.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries, A.L .A .Chicago, 1959, Ryq 
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The  problem  goes  deeper  than  training.  No  matter  what  courses 
the  librarian  has  mastered,  the  service  will  not  be  adequate  unless  she  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  institution.  The  responsibility  for  this 
rests  in  an  enlightened  personnel  program. 

Personnel  aammistr&t ion  is  concerned  with  those  methods  of 

adjusting  the  work  force  to  the  work  environment  and  vice  versa,  to 

1 

maximize  the  creative  participation  of  the  individuals  involved.  This  is 
an  area  in  which  most  libraries  fail,  mainly  because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
support  adequate  personnel  administrators.  However,  there  are  still  steps 
which  the  library  can  take  to  provide  intellectual  satisfaction,  continued 
stimulation,  and  opportunity  for  individual  contributions  from  each  staff 
member . 

The  head  librarian  has  much  of  the  burden  in  this  matter.  Library 
B is  not  overly  large,  so  that  the  director  can  c cme  in  contact  with 
employees  fairly  often.  Library  A employs  seven  hundred  people,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  for  the  director  to  know  all  personally.  In  this  case,  he  does 
not  even  wish  to,  for  as  he  stated  in  a conversation,  "Personnel 
administration  has  nothing  to  do  with  public  relations." 

It  should  be  the  director  who  develops  the  best  in  employees, 
to  stimulate  their  capacities.  It  is  only  as  the  director  is  recognized  as 
a broadminded,  cooperative  leader  that  the  library  will  progress.  He  can 
bring  this  about  through  improved  means  of  communication  and  staff 
participation.  Besides  visiting  departments,  holding  conferences,  and  staff 
meetings,  the  director  should  talk  personally  with  as  many  employees  as 

1.  Martin,  L.  Personnel  Administration  in  Libraries,  Univ.  Of  Chicago, 1946 
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possible  in  order  to  learn  their  opinions  concerning  library  activities. 

In  this  case,  he  might  also  be  aided  by  attitude  surveys,  which  at  this 
time,  few  libraries  wish  to  conduct. 

At  present,  contacts  with  the  director  come  through  printed 
orders  from  his  office  and  staff  meetings.  Library  B holds  meetings  only 
with  the  heads  of  departments,  so  that  underlings  are  often  given  directives 
without  sufficient  explanation,  as  in  the  job  evaluation  project  which  will 
be  explained  later.  Library  A holds  meetings  of  department  heads  monthly 
from  October  through  May.  Meetings  for  all  other  members  of  the  organization 
are  held  four  times  a year.  Regular  meetings  for  special  groups  in  the 
circulation  division  are  also  held  to  further  cooperation  of  the  staff. 

Staff  participation  is  essential  for  institutional  progress. 
Besides  meetings,  much  can  be  accomplished  through  suggestion  boxes,  and 
booklets,  in  which  employees  are  given  the  opportunity  to  air  views 
anonymously.  One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  librarians  in  both  libraries  A 
and  B is  that  there  is  not  enough  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions  for 
changes  and  improvements.  Library  A,  realizing  this,  has  incorporated  in 
its  staff  publication,  a "soap  box",  in  which  comments,  letters,  and 
complaints  are  included.  This  column  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  the 
personnel  director,  and  has  proved  successful  in  bettering  employee  relations. 
Library  B,  however,  has  a one  sheet  paper  in  which  the  news  concerns 
mainly  new  books  for  staff  reading,  statements  from  the  direcor,  and  gossip. 
This  is  an  area,  in  which  much  more  could  be  done,  to  break  the  monotony  of 
library  routine,  without  additional  expense.  Such  personnel  projects, 
similar  to  those  already  adopted  in  industry,  would  alleviate  many  present 
morale  difficulties,  and  make  the  recruitment  of  young  people  into 
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professional  service  much  simpler. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  good  library  service 

lies  in  lack  of  opportunities  for  advancement.  A young  girl  in  library  B, 

who  is  not  professional,  is  apt  to  be  given  one  particular  task  to  perform, 

at  which  she  remains  for  the  whole  time  she  is  in  the  employ  of  the  library. 

Because  of  that,  she  approaches  her  job  with  a feeling  of  drudgery,  and  an 

unfortunate  psychological  situation  is  created. 

Other  libraries  are  cognizant  of  the  problem,  as  evidenced  by 

recent  articles  in  library  journals.  What  is  being  done  about  the  problem 

is  the  establishment  of  a system  of  merit  values  and  graded  services. 

Library  B has  already  begun  to  experiment  in  this  project.  The  first  step 

was  a summary  description  of  every  job  in  writing.  Second  was  development 

of  a means  of  comparing  and  measuring  jobs.  Each  staff  member  was  asked  to 

evaluate  her  own  position.  Her  evaluation  was  then  compared  with  that  made 

by  department  heads.  Confusion  was  rife,  primarily  because  of  lack  of  full 

explanation  beforehand,  but  what  will  result  will  probably  be  similar  to  the 

1 

classification  and  steps  of  promotion  already  established  in  Library  A. 
Promotions  will  be  based  on  examinations,  and  then  on  personal  qualifications 
Grading  is  a method  much  used  in  industry  and  civil  service. 

It  puts  employees  in  jobs  in  which  they  will  be  most  efficient  and  happy, 
and  in  which  their  abilities  may  be  more  fully  utilized  and  developed.  A 
graded  system  shows  what  work  is  being  done,  and  what  salaries  are.  It  does 
away  with  overlapping,  clarifies  services,  and  unifies  terminology.  The 


1.  See  appendix 
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advantage  of  a classified  service,  therefore,  consists  in  better  organ- 
ization, clear  description  of  duties,  recognized  qualifications  for  each 
position,  and  a better  scale  of  pay. 

In  conclusion,  a personnel  program  which  a library  could  follow 
to  create  a more  harmonious  atmosphere  for  employee  and  public,  would 
consist  in 

1.  Revision  in  training  of  professional  librarians  to  include  more 

emphasis  on  human  relations. 

2.  The  similar  training  of  subprofessionals. 

5.  Less  emphasis  on  technical  details. 

4.  Expansion  of  training  facilities  for  new  employees. 

5.  Full  explanation  of  policies  to  employees. 

6.  An  overall  enlightened  personnel  program. 

7.  A head  librarian  who  understands  the  meaning  of  and  is 

emotionally  adjusted  to  the  concept  of  progressive 
administration. 

8.  Improved  means  of  communication  and  staff  participation  . 

9.  A system  of  merit  values  and  graded  services. 
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CHAPTER  V 

LIBRARY  PUBLICITY  AND  FUNDS 

The  people  of  any  community  have  to  be  sold  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  their  selfish  interest  to  use  their  public  library.  Like  any 
business,  the  library  demands  a good,  worthy,  product,  that  is,  service,  and 
then  proper  presentation  of  the  product.  Making  the  right  book  selection, 
proper  cataloguing,  a clean  cheery  library,  and  well  trained  personnel  are 
part  of  the  product.  But  it  is  also  necessary  to  publicize  these  services, 
to  show  how  they  meet  the  needs  of  the  town's  residents. 

Librarians  have  an  educational  mission  to  perform  in  order 
to  overcome  public  apathy  toward  the  library  profession.  The  state  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  realized  this  when  in  1957*  it  passed  a law  speci- 
fying that  its  public  departments  11  shall  cause  to  be  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  virtually  everything  that  should  enable  the  people  of 

1 

the  state  to  keep  informed  of  its  operations.”  The  mission  of  the  library 

goes  beyond  providing  books  and  maintaining  a staff.  Librarians  should  also 

try  to  have  their  library  used  to  its  full  capacity.  The  success  of  any 

library  depends  upon  how  well  it  serves  the  social  need,  and  also  upon  the 

processes  by  which  people  are  informed  of  that  service. 

Publicity  is  the  business  or  informing  people  about  the 

activities  of  an  institution  in  order  that  the  people  will  understand, 

2 

appreciate,  and  have  confidence  in  that  institution.  In  general  public 


1.  Levy,  H.P.  What  Can  You  Do  About  Public  Relations,  Wilson  Bulletin,  March 
1947,  pp. 15-15 

2.  Wright  & Christian,  Public  Relations  in  Management,  McGraw-Hill  CO.  1949 

New  York,  p.197 
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libraries  have  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  modern  publicity 
methods.  They  have  been  reluctant  to  take  time  out  from  cataloguing  to 
furnish  the  community  which  supports  the  organization  with  as  full  an 
account  as  possible  of  activities,  needs,  purposes,  and  potentialities.  If 
the  library  is  to  be  used  by  more  people,  as  is  hoped,  librarians  need  not 
be  above  using  the  necessary  techniques  of  advertising  services.  They 
should  speak  out  well  and  often  in  public. 

The  publicity  department  should  be  a separate  office  within  the 
organization,  with  the  director  responsible  only  to  the  head  librarian. 
Libraries  A and  B do  have  separate  public  information  offices,  but  the  belief 
is  that  publicity  should  be  slow  and  amateurish  to  prevent  public  suspicion. 
The  result  is  that  weeks  go  by  when  there  are  no  articles  in  the  papers 
concerning  the  library.  In  library  A,  the  head  of  the  department  is  experi- 
enced in  publicity,  but  in  library  B,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  she  is  a 
librarian,  who  does  the  work  in  addition  to  other  duties  under  the  guidance 
of  the  director.  The  position  should  be  filled  by  a full-time  person, 
experienced  in  the  fields  of  both  publicity  and  library  science. 

Systematic  propaganda  is  obviously  necessary  to  make  people  see 
1 

the  value  of  libraries.  The  people  must  be  influenced  to  take  advantage  of 
that  which  is  theirs  by  right.  Showing  the  value  of  any  institution  is 
believed  essential  to  the  full  service  it  may  render  those  who  support  it. 
Such  publicity  should  have  the  dignity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  service. 

The  specific  reasons  for  publicity  are  to  gain  financial 

1.  Briscoe,  W.A.  Library  Advertising,  H.W.  Wilson  Co.  New  York,  1921,  p.12 
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support,  influence  political  action,  secure  public  good  will,  advertise 
books  and  services,  increase  circulation  and  registration,  interest  special 
groups,  promote  attendance  at  lectures  and  exhibits,  obtain  personnel,  and 
direct  people  to  the  library. 

Publicity  must  be  continuous  and  systematized  to  be  effective. 

The  first  step  in  a campaign  is  to  consider  the  public  who  are  to  be  reached, 

their  numbers,  geographical  distribution,  history,  leaders,  organizations, 

and  ways  of  thinking.  Library  B has  partially  done  this  task,  by  breaking 

1 

down  occupations  of  registrants.  Actually  a complete  survey  of  the 
commuhity  would  be  in  order.  Such  a survey  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
library,  since  most  sources  of  information  are  already  on  its  shelves.  It 
is  almost  essential  to  study  the  make-up  of  the  community  to  give  publicity 
a definite  direction. 

If  an  analysis  is  made,  the  public  will  probably  be  found  to  be 

in  general: 

1.  The  employees  of  the  library. 

2.  The  users  of  the  library,  broken  down  as  to  occupations,  sex, 

geographical  areas,  and  education. 

5.  Civic  and  welfare  organizations. 

4.  Schools  and  colleges. 

5.  Public  officials  and  professional  men. 

6.  The  man  on  the  street. 

7.  The  media. 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  one  public;  there  are  publics. 
Librarians  have  already  recognized  this  fact,  when  they  established  different 
departments.  However,  they  must  be  further  classified  as  stated  above  , in 
order  to  facilitate  appeals. 

The  next  step  i6  to  gather  material  which  these  publics  will 


1.  See  appendix 
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m use.  You  cannot  sell  goods  if  you  do  not  have  them,  and  all  the  advertising 

in  the  world  is  of  no  use,  if  you  do  not  produce  when  the  patron  enters  the 
door.  Library  B,  in  realization  of  this,  is  stocking  up  on  non-fiction, 
which  was  found  to  be  preferred  by  the  majority  of  readers.  It  is  also 
careful  not  to  advertise  materials  of  v/hich  there  are  not  enough  copies. 

The  book  committee  is  also  buying  vocational  books  and  films,  which  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  during  depression  years.  This  is  thinking  of 
publicity  in  terms  of  service. 

The  driving  forces  of  society  are  desires,  some  instinctive, 
others  cultural.  The  library  is  usually  founded  with  the  main  purpose  of 
ministering  to  the  intellectual  desires,  which  are  generally  weakest  among 
the  masses.  Therefore,  the  library  must  attempt  to  reach  readers  by  putting 
forward  books  appealing  to  all  normal  cravings  such  as  pleasure,  personal 


3 


pride,  social  improvement,  and  curiosity.  Of  course,  this  has  to  be  done 
within  the  limitations  of  censorship  and  social  pressures,  sometimes  a 
definite  hindrance  to  progressive  service. 

In  addition  to  books,  modern  libraries  are  seeking  to  provide 
films  and  records.  Library  A has  recently  established  a film  library,  free 
of  charge.  Library  B in  May,  19^7»  began  a record  service.  Fourteen 
thousand  records  were  circulated  during  the  first  three  months.  Both  of 
these  services  broaden  the  scope  of  the  library,  but  much  more  is  prevented 
by  lack  of  funds.  This  brings  us  back  to  publicity,  the  means  for  letting 
people  know  of  these  services,  building  up  civic  pride  in  them,  and 
influencing  citizens  to  actively  support  their  continuation.  What  should 
this  publicity  be? 


l.Ward,G.  Publicity  For  Public  Libraries,  H.W.  Wilson  Co.  1925,  N.Y.,  p.27 
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The  librarians  in  library  B make  it  a point  to  speak  in  public 
to  various  civic  organizations.  A report  is  kept  on  who  has  spoken  during 
the  year,  how  many  times,  to  whom,  and  about  what.  Development  of  skill  in 
public  speaking  will  bring  increased  opportunities  for  librarians  to  share 
in  community  leadership.  It  at  least  brings  the  library  closer  to  community 
leaders  who  may  be  most  helpful  in  aiding  the  organization.  In  this 
connection,  "Friends  of  the  Library"  clubs  have  been  instituted,  the  meetings 
of  which  are  attended  by  the  staff.  The  first  step  in  the  actual  publicity 
campaign  can  be  said,  then,  to  be  contact  with  organizations  by  attending 
meetings,  becoming  a member,  or  speaking  on  library  aims,  policies,  and 
problems.  Meetings  could  even  be  held  in  the  library  halls. 

The  school  and  the  library  are  logical  allies.  The  library  can 
give  much  service  to  the  schools  and  vice-versa.  Information  regarding 
library  service  may  be  carried  by  interviews,  talks  before  classes  and 
teachers,  library  days  and  programs,  visits  to  the  library,  and  exhibitions 
of  school  work  of  pupils.  It  might  also  be  useful  to  teach  students  how  to 
use  the  library,  and  what  they  might  obtain  there,  by  the  use  of  slide  films. 
Library  A is  cooperating  with  schools  by  sponsoring  a project  in  which  a 
book  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  outstanding  students  in  a local  high 
school . 

Other  usual  means  of  interpreting  the  library  may  also  be 
employed.  Lantern  slides  may  be  shown  in  motion  picture  houses  to  connect 
the  book  with  the  picture  from  which  it  was  taken.  Floats  in  parades  may 
be  prepared  as  was  done  in  library  B during  the  city’s  centennial  cele- 
bration. Posters  within  the  building  and  throughout  the  city  are  good  eye- 
catchers.  Question  and  answer  series  in  the  newspapers  are  informative. 
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Photographs,  exhibits,  library  columns  in  the  papers,  book  reviews,  and 
speeches  should  be  used  constantly.  A feature  on  a librarian' s hobby  would 
advertise  and  humanize  the  organization.  Leisure  hour  clubs  can  be  organ- 
ized to  meet  at  the  building.  At  all  times  the  library  should  aid  research 
programs  and  guide  readers,  for  the  best  publicity  is  carried  by  the  patrons 
themselves  in  their  comments  on  service.  The  actual  publicity  material  shoul 
be  distinctive,  meaningful,  and  appealing  to  non-users  of  the  library,  since 
the  ultimate  objective  is  to  reach  as  many  as  possible  through  papers,  radio 
programs,  and  service. 

One  area  which  libraries  forget  is  that  of  issuing  annual  reports 
Library  B publishes  a mimeographed  report,  but  it  is  not  distributed  widely. 
However,  this  library  has  been  farsighted  enough  to  publish  some  of  its 
statistics  and  statements  in  the  local  newspaper.  The  actual  report  is  also 
quite  readable  by  everyone.  Library  A,  however,  publishes  annually  a 
statistical  report,  which  has  little  interest  for  anyone,  even  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  directed. 

The  annual  report  is  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  to  explain  what 
the  library  does  and  w’ry.  In  it  an  appeal  for  stronger  support  could  be 
made.  However,  if  it  is  tQ  accomplish  anything,  it  should  be  attractive  to 
look  at,  and  made  readable  by  the  use  of  straight  narrative,  tables  and 
graphs.  It  should  then  be  given  to  every  patron  of  the  library.  If  this  is 
too  expensive,  the  report  should  at  least  be  summarized  in  the  papers.  It 
brings  the  budget  into  the  open,  shows  low  salaries,  and  what  each  staff 
member  does.  It  should  be  read  carefully  by  the  librarians,  so  questions  it 
may  arouse,  will  be  answered  correctly. 

In  relation  to  this  a complete  mailing  list  should  be  devised 
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and  filed  according  to  individuals  and  organizations.  To  those  included 
on  the  list,  annual  reports,  book  lists,  news,  and  other  material  should 
be  sent.  Libraries  A and  B do  this  diligently  with  much  success.  It 
keeps  influential  citizens  constantly  informed  of  what  the  library’s 
activities  are. 

Since  libraries  have  rules,  though  often  too  strict,  it  might 
be  well  to  print  them  up  in  folders  to  be  given  to  new  patrons  and  also 
placed  in  trays  along  with  book  lists,  book  marks,  announcements  and 
reviews.  Usually  difficulties  arise  over  regulations  from  a lack  of 
understanding.  It  is  beneficial  to  give  the  library's  various  publics  a 
sense  of  identification  with  the  library  and  it  problems  to  help  them 
appreciate  it  as  their  own.  Library  A publishes  a newspaper  monthly 
which  partly  fulfills  the  requirements.  The  word  partly  is  used,  because 
the  paper  is  printed  in  too  small  type,  is  not  outstanding  in  any  way, 
and  is  not  distributed  to  enough  people. 

The  first  statement  of  a librarian  reading  this  would  be,  how 
finance  such  a project?  Funds  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  the 
ultimate  hindrance  to  libraries  unless  they  learn  how  to  get  along  with 
city  officials  and  the  city  government,  although  the  citizen  audience  is 
the  final  key  to  funds. 

As  can  be  observed  by  study  of  the  legislative  establishment 
of  the  library,  it  is  a department  of  the  city.  It  is  ironical  that 
during  a depression,  when  its  services  are  most  needed,  it  is  then  that 
the  budget  is  slashed.  In  building  up  a surplus  of  materials  in  readiness 
for  hard  times,  the  first  appeal  is  to  the  city  council.  Therefore, 
special  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  educating  this  group. 
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The  primary  step  is  for  the  library  to  take  a firm,  united  stand 
on  issues  pertaining  to  its  functions.  Library  B has  been  agitating  for  a 
new  building  for  forty  years,  but  has  not  been  able  to  convince  the  city  of 
its  need,  because  of  lack  of  unity  on  where  the  building  should  be  placed. 
Every  year  a bill  is  brought  before  the  council,  and  discussion  ivariably 
ends  in  conflict  due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  interested 
factions.  The  mayor,  who  expresses  willingness  to  aid  the  building  program, 
refuses  to  grant  appropriations  until  a building  6ite  has  been  selected.  So 
far,  he  has  refused  each  area  presented.  The  library  officials  and 
supporters  themselves,  until  a few  months  ago,  have  also  not  been  able  to 
agree  on  a land  site.  Here  is  a live  issue,  which  could  have  been  obviated 
by  long  range  planning  in  working  with  the  city  legislature. 

Education  must  precede,  go  hand  in  hand  with,  and  follow 
legislation  if  any  law  is  to  succeed.  The  library  can  and  should  actually 
make  a craft  of  the  bill  to  be  presented.  Facts  and  figures  should  be  at 
hand  and  given  to  a steering  committee  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
working  with  the  council.  Publicity  should  be  timed  for  action  to  provide 
the  information  the  voters  need  to  know.  If  a candidate  is  up  for  election, 
the  library  should  seek  to  secure  a pledge  of  aid  from  him.  Quiet,  steady. 


1 


united  pursuit  of  the  objective  is  the  best  policy. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  the  city  legislature  works, 
in  planning  actions.  Sometimes,  it  may  oe  advisable  to  see  the  members  befor 
they  convene  and  point  out  how  and  why  funds  are  to  be  spent.  The  trustees, 
in  any  case,  may  be  helpful  in  winning  leaders  over  to  the  library  cause. 


e 


1.  Hossell,  B.s.  a Piking  with  a Legislature,  A.L.A.  Chicago,  1948,  p.  15 
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Many  civic  groups  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  aid  the  campaign. 

City  legislatures  will  act  if  enough  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by  the 
citizens  of  the  community. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  seen,  that  even  in  securing  appropriations 
publicity  is  a useful  tool,  provided  the  over-all  public  relations  program 
is  sound.  The  library  has  an  obligation  to  show  what  it  can  do  and  does 
through  newspapers,  films,  speeches,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  demon- 
strations. It  should  go  all  out  to  explain  the  issues  as  they  arise  and 
enlist  support.  The  support  of  the  American  taxpayer  can  be  won  for  ideas 
that  will  improve  his  personal,  family,  or  civic  life  in  cultural  or 
educational  way. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  free  public  library  is  a major  agency  of  enlightenment  for 
adults  and  children.  Its  impact  as  a service  institution  depends  on  the 
scope  and  quality  of  its  stock  and  trade.  Its  needs  extend  into  every 
avenue  of  life  in  which  recorded  knowledge  is  useful.  Its  objectives 
should  be  to  promote  intelligent  citizenship  and  to  enrich  personal  life  by 
diffusion  of  information  and  ideas.  Many  libraries  have  given  little 
consideration  to  basic  objectives,  and  for  that  reason  have  failed  in  their 
public  relations.  This  thesis  has  discussed  some  of  the  main  aspects  in  a 
public  relations  program  encompassing  progressive  service,  personnel 
administration,  and  publicity  to  gain  public  support. 

Librarians  may  feel  that  the  concepts  of  public  relations  are 

for  industry,  not  for  them.  However,  public  relations  problems  arise, 

whenever  and  wherever  people  come  into  contact  with  one  another.  Public 

relations  in  a library  or  any  other  organization  is  an  operating  philosophy 

which  seeks  to  attain  public  support  and  confidence.  It  is  the  art  of 

1 

knowing  how  to  get  along  with  and  how  best  to  serve  the  public.  It  has 
been  observed  in  libraries  A and  B that  library  public  relations  programs 
are  not  sound;  for  example:  difficulties  in  securing  appropriations  and  in 
the  numbers  of  people  using  library  services. 

The  first  task  of  libraries  A and  B,  as  well  as  of  others, 
will  be  to  study  the  institution  to  determine  the  following  points: 

1.  Bruder,  M.  What  is  Public  Relations,  Wilson  Bulletin,  March  19^6,  p.8 
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1.  What  are  the  objectives  of  this  institution? 

2.  Are  the  activities  in  line  with  and  adequate  to  these 

objectives? 

5.  What  has  been  done  to  promote  cooperation  between  the 
staff  and  the  administration? 

4.  What  has  been  done  to  promote  cooperation  between  the 

staff  and  the  public? 

5.  What  is  the  general  policy  toward  the  public? 

6.  How  much  does  the  public  know  about  the  institution? 

These  questions  will  cover  the  main  recommendations  as 
presented  in  these  pages. 

From  the  results  of  this  study  a long-range  plan  may  be 
devised.  Essential  in  that  plan  is  service  to  the  particular  community. 

The  objectives  of  the  library  must  be  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  community  served.  This  will  require  a survey  to  realize  reading 

interests  and  gain  reading  insight.  The  central  problem  of  dynamic  library 

1 

service  is  leadership  by  means  of  conscious  objectives.  Without  these 
objectives  and  reading  insight,  book  selection  and  cataloguing  become  mere 
routine  duties.  Librarians  must  know  content  and  readers  thoroughly.  They 
must  experiment  with  new  arrangement  of  materials,  and  provide  technical, 
business  books  and  films  as  well  as  recreational  media.  They  must,  above 
all,  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  readers  and  act  accordingly. 
Improvements  in  libraries  in  the  future  will  arise  from  greater  understanding 
of  the  communication  of  ideas  and  of  the  people  who  receive  them. 

At  present,  the  burden  lies  on  personnel  policies.  Every 
employee  is  a public  relations  representative.  The  better  informed  he  is, 
the  greater  knowledge  he  has  of  what  is  done,  and  the  better  impression  he 
can  give  to  the  public.  The  care  with  which  the  internal  program  is 


1.  Joeckel  and  Winslow,  A National  Plan  for  Public  Library  Service,  A.L.A. 

Chicago, 1948, p. 15 
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prepared  and  executed,  will  be  directly  reflected  in  the  success  of  the 
entire  public  relations  program.  An  internal  program  will  involve  education 
of  employees,  means  of  communication,  in-service  training,  surveys  to 
determine  morale,  questionnaires  to  cover  the  library  in  general,  and  all 
embracing  personnel  administration  under  one  head. 

The  proper  educational  background  and  training  of  librarians 
will  have  a direct  bearing  on  their  services.  The  chief  complaint  today 
concerns  deficiency  in  well-trained  personnel.  Many  are  poorly  prepared  in 
the  social  sciences  and  related  fields,  and  thus  are  poorly  prepared  to 
assume  positions  of  community  leadership.  Personal  guidance  by  qualified 
personnel  is  necessary  if  a library  is  to  be  a strong  intellectual  force. 

A library  must  have  personnel  widely  skilled  in  materials,  equally  skilled 
in  analyzing  educational  needs,  and  readily  available  to  seekers.  One 
raethod  of  securing  such  personnel  is  to  certify  librarians  like  teachers, 
as  has  been  done  in  seventeen  states.  Primarily  the  tasks  is  to  classify 
positions  so  as  to  attract  high  caliber  people.  Improved  personnel 
administration  must  provide  intellectual  satisfaction  and  growth  of  all 
staff  members,  in  order  that  people  with  initiative  may  be  attracted  to 
the  profession. 

Since  a progressive  program  requires  more  money,  new  resources 
should  be  explored.  The  general  problem  of  local  revenues  plus  the  high 
inequality  in  community  tax  bases  mean  that  adequacy  of  library  funds  and 
facilities  to  people  living  in  the  various  communities  of  the  state  and 
country  make  it  mandatory  for  libraries  to  examine  the  similar  problems  of 
"the  public  schools,  and  to  adapt  their  experience  to  the  library 
situation.  In  the  future,  if  libraries  are  to  fulfill  their  functions,  as 
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set  forth  in  this  thesis,  the  problem  of  funds  will  require  adoption  of 
some  type  of  state  tax  support,  so  set  up  as  to  aid  the  weaker  communities 
on  the  basiB  of  principles  accepted  for  public  schools,  to  equalize 
educational  opportunities*  The  states  should  recognize  an  obligation  to 
make  books,  the  tools  of  education  for  adults,  as  well  as  the  young, 
universally  available  and  accessible.  Fundamental  to  such  aid,  however,  is 
that  local  governments  must  continue  to  provide  the  chief  support,  with 
the  state  acting  as  a supplementary  source  of  revenue* 

The  libraries,  themselves,  can  accomplish  most  of  their 
objectives  economically  by  uniting  and  cooperating  with  one  another.  There 
should  be  a free  interchange  of  both  personnel  and  materials,  with  complete 
reciprocity  in  circulation  privileges.  Programs  could  be  coordinated 
through  traveling  exhibits,  borrowing  of  educational  films,  and  cooperation 
with  schools,  and  other  educational  agencies. 

Through  cooperation  on  a state  and  national  basis,  standards 
of  professional  service  can  be  raised.  The  operation  of  such  a plan  should 
be  directed  by  a state  council  of  librarians,  perhaps  a branch  of  the 
already  existent  American  Library  Association.  This  body  could  act  as  a 
clearing  agent  for  the  ideas  of  each  library.  Through  it,  definite 
agreements  on  materials  could  be  made.  If  given  enough  power,  they  could 
also  act  as  a liason  between  the  libraries  and  the  city  or  state  legislature 
in  securing  funds. 

Libraries  are  non-profit  institutions  and  their  returns  to 
society  are  intangible.  Tet  their  benefits  are  demonstrable  and  requests 
for  funds  should  be  justifiable  to  appropriating  bodies  in  terms  of 
needed  community  services  and  past  achievements.  If  libraries  A and  B and 
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others  were  represented  by  a state  council,  such  services  could  be  made 
clearer  to  the  legislature.  The  point  i6  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  for  operations,  building,  and  books,  should  be  well  explained  or 
publicized  so  tna>,  library  officials  may  woric  withouf  tne  accusation  01 
“politics,"  ana  oe  free  to  maice  progress  in  citizen  enlightenment. 

Regardless  of  funds,  the  chief  function  of  the  library  is  to 

disseminate  as  much  information  as  possible.  This  should  be  the  basis  of 

the  public  relations  program.  The  library  has  to  adapt  its  collection  and 

its  services  to  changing  methods  of  communicating  information  and  ideas. 

Therefore,  films,  pamphlets,  government  documents  and  publications  need  to 

be  stocked  as  well  as  books.  Some  pamphlets  may  even  be  sold  to  the  public 

at  a small  charge,  just  so  long  as  they  are  distributed.  The  greatest 

educational  opportunity  lies  in  having  materials  available  in  quantity  to 

satisfy  demands.  That  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  community.  The 

policy  as  a whole,  must  be  active,  not  passive,  to  furnish  guidance  and 

stimulation.  As  Pearl  Buck  has  expressed  it,  "They  cannot  consider  their 

work  done  until  they  have  books  in  the  hands  of  readers,  and  until  they  have 

1 

the  contents  of  these  books  in  the  minds  and  thinking  of  citizens." 

The  aim  is  to  correlate  the  library  with  the  activities  of  all 
groups.  Active  citizen  support  is  essential.  The  citizen  is  at  once  the 
benefactor  and  the  beneficiary  of  the  public  library.  There  exists  a 
mutual  obligation.  Since  public  support  depends  upon  information,  the 
library  has  a duty  to  tell  its  own  story,  which  involves  the  presentation 


1.  American  Library  Association  Bulletin,  February , 194^,  p.^5 
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of  facts  to  every  potential  friend  in  order  to  eliminate  misinformation 
and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  many  contributions  of  the  library.  Such 
information  will  also  serve  to  secure  funds.  The  publicity  program  involves 
creation  of  clubs  under  library  leadership,  community  activity,  newspaper 
articles,  mailing  of  book  lists,  sending  of  helpful  information  to  city  and 
state  legislators,  and  other  means  already  discussed. 

The  plan  will  include  then: 

1.  A survey  of  the  library,  employees,  and  public 

2.  Advanced  personnel  policies 

5.  State  aid 

4.  Unity  and  cooperation 

5.  Distribution  of  as  much  information  as  possible 

6.  A dynamic  publicity  program 

In  sum,  a public  relations  program  for  the  library  involves 
three  things:  Learning,  Doing,  Telling . 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  LIBRARY  A 

The  library's  personnel  is  divided  into  the  library  service  and 
a mechanical  and  a clerical  service.  The  mechanical  and  the  clerical 
services  are  made  up  on  the  basis  of  civil  service  regulations.  The  library 
service  is  made  up  of  a sub-professional  and  a professional  library  service. 
The  professional  consists  of  the  technical  library  service,  the  specialist 
library  service  and  the  administrative  service.  The  sub-professional 
consists  of  individuals  not  forming  part  of  the  professional  library  service* 
The  Professional  Library  Service 

The  lower  group  of  the  technical  library  service  is  made  up  of 
individuals  who  are  serving  their  probationary  period  in  the  technical 
library  service.  To  be  eligible  for  entrance  into  the  probationary  service 
an  individual  must  pass  the  entrance  examination  for  professional  library 
service.  The  minimum  educational  requirement  for  taking  this  examination  is 
graduation  from  a day  high  school  or  its  equivalent  plus  study  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Individuals  in  the  probationary  service  are  designated  as 
probationary  assistants.  Within  this  general  category  there  are  five  steps. 
To  qualify  for  these  successive  steps,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  requisite 
qualifying  examinations. 

The  upper  group  of  the  technical  library  service  is  made  up  of 
those  individuals  who  have  served  successfully  tneix-  proDationary  period, 
nave  passed  the  requisite  qualifying  examinations,  and  have  been  permanently 
appointed.  Upon  appointment  to  the  permanent  service  tne  designation 
probationary  assistant  may  be  changed  to  assistant.  Within  the  permanent 
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service,  mere  are  the  following  steps,  beyond  the  beginning  step: 

Assistant  — 1st,  2nd,  2rd,  steps 

Second  assistant 

Children's  assistant 

Reference  assistant 

Cataloger 

Classifier 

Executive  assistant 

First  assistant 

Children' 8 librarian 

Reference  librarian 

Cataloger  and  classifier 

Administrative  assistant 

To  qualify  for  these  successive  steps  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the 
promotional  examinations.  There  are  five  examinations  to  correspond  with  the 
steps  in  each  of  the  several  sections  of  the  library  service.  Appointments 
are  then  made  on  a selective  basis. 

The  specialist  service  is  made  up  of  Curators  in  the  special  subject 
fields  covered  by  the  collections  of  the  reference  division  and  of  readers' 
advisers  in  the  circulation  division. 

The  administrative  service  is  made  up  of  the  chiefs  of  departments 
and  the  branch  librarians,  together  with  all  executive  and  administrative 
officers  of  an  equivalent  or  higher  rank. 

Promotional  appointments  in  the  professional  library  service  are 
made  on  a selective  basis  in  accordance  with  the  principles  ofthe 
"unassembled  examination"  procedure. 

The  entrance  examinations  into  probationary  service  are  given 
two  times  a year  at  the  library.  It  is  a written  examination  and  is  in  two 
parts.  The  first  part  is  to  test  general  knowledge  and  is  intended  to  last 
two  hours.  The  second  part  is  a test  of  an  elementary  reading  knowledge  of 
a foreign  language  and  lasts  one  hour. 

The  qualifying  examinations  for  permanent  appointment  are  given 
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in  general  book  selection,  cataloging,  and  classification,  general  reference 
work,  the  central  library,  and  the  branch  libraries.  They  must  be  passed 
within  a maximum  of  seven  years;  not  more  than  two  failures  will  be 
permitted  in  any  one.  Failure  to  meet  these  conditions  will  result  in  the 
automatic  dropping  of  an  individual  from  the  library  service.  An  individual 
who  has  passed  a course  in  a library  school,  or  in  any  of  the  fields  of  the 
first  three  qualifying  examinations  may  be  certified  in  them,  and  need  not 
take  the  examinations. 

Promotional  examinations  are  given  in  cataloging,  classification, 
national  and  trade  bibliography,  children's  work,  work  with  schools,  exten- 
sion work,  library  administration,  library  records,  the  public  library  as  an 
institution,  printed  books,  manuscripts,  newspapers,  periodicals,  documents, 
special  subject  fields,  languages,  history  of  the  library  and  the  community. 
The  library  offers  a variety  of  courses  of  training  for  many  of  the  fields 
in  which  both  the  qualifying  and  promotional  examinations  are  offered. 

Sub- professional  library  service 

The  service  is  made  up  of  individuals  who  are  employed  either  by 
the  hour  as  extra  assistants,  unclassified  assistants,  or  on  a full-time 
basis  as  unclassified  assistants  by  the  week  or  as  assistants.  To  be  eligible, 
an  individual  must  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  This  is  open  to  high 
school  graduates,  and  to  undergraduates  in  their  sophomore,  junior,  and 
senior  years. 

Unclassified  assistants  by  the  week  are  employed  on  a term  basis, 
each  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  renewable  upon  recommendation  of  the 
division  heads.  To  be  eligible  for  permanent  appointment,  the  individual 
must  qualify  by  passing  any  three  of  the  requisite  qualifying  examinations 
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for  the  subprof essional  library  service. 

The  entrance  examination  is  a written  one  testing  general 
knowledge  and  lasts  one  hour.  It  is  offered  twice  a year.  Qualifying 
examinations  are  ten  in  number  and  cover  book  ordering,  book  preparation, 
book  shelving,  registration  procedure,  reports  and  statistics,  filing, 
cataloging,  classification,  the  central  library,  and  branch  libraries.  The 
library  offers  courses  of  training  for  the  fields  in  which  the  examinations 
are  offered. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LIBRARY  A AS  OF  1947 

Number  of  registered  borrowers: 

Adult  lo4, 179 

Juvenile  58,546 

Total  162,725  City  population-800,000 

Number  of  new  borrowers  or  re-registrations  during  the  year 

Adult  50,895 

Juvenile  28,620 

Total  79,515 


Home  Use  of  Books:  2,529,456  volumes 
Types  of  Books  circulated 

Circulation  Division 


Fiction  (adult)  41.7  % 
Non-fiction  19.1  % 
Juvenile  fiction  22.0  % 
Juvenile  non-fiction  17*2  JJo 


Expenditures 

1920 

Salaries  $809,500.41 

Improvements  226,591.46 

Books  159,999.97 


Total 


$1,595,278.58 


Reference  Division 

4.8/0 
95.2  % 


1947 

$1,455,087.76 

5,584.68 

118,555.62 


$*,885, 725.52 


In  1947,  the  total  expenditure  was: 

Advertising 


$2,059,771.82 

556.00 


Salaries 

College  students  : 50^  an  hour  to  60#  an  hour 

Technical  and  administrative  staff:  $1850-5800  a year. 

Passage  of  qualifying  examinations  carry  with  them  $50  increments 
Total  Circulation 

2,770,841  books,  an  increase  of  0.8  % over  the  previous  year 
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OCCUPATIONAL  BREAKDOWN  OF  PATRONS 


LIBRARY  B 1947 


Professional  and  Semi-Professional 


Editors  & Reporters 

2 

Nurses 

2 

Clergymen 

1 

Social  & 

Engineers 

4 

welfare 

6 

Lawyers 

1 

Artists 

5 

College  teachers 

5 

Draftsmen 

2 

High  school 

6 

Photographs rs2 

Grammar  school 

11 

Surveyors 

1 

Miscellaneous 

4 

Dentists 

1 

Principals 

2 

Chemists 

1 

Music  teachers 

1 

Radio  tch. 

1 

Physicians 

2 

Auditors 

1 

Librarians 

1 

Pr  opr iet  or  s , Manage  r s 

& Officials 

Floorwalkers 

1 

Managers 

2 

Credit  men 

1 

Assistant 

1 

Monumental 

1 

Superintendent 

dealers 

Clerical,  Sales 

& Kindred  Workers 

Comptrollers 

1 

Bank  teller 

Comptometer 

1 

& Clerks 

4 

operator 

Secretaries^ 

Bookeepers 

4 

Typists 

5 

Clerks 

15 

Letter 

Library 

4 

Carriers 

1 

Assistants 

Ticket 

Telephone 

5 

agents 

1 

operators 

Salesmen  & 

Women 

10 

Craftsmen,  Foremen 

Machinists 

2 

Foremen  & 

Mechanics 

2 

Ladies 

1 

Electricians 

1 

Telephone 

Inspectors 

1 

men 

1 

number  per 

60  15 


6 1. 


49  12, 


8 2 


cent 
5 % 


6 % 


7 % 


.1  % 
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Operatives,  Domestic  & Service  Workers 


Firemen 

2 

Policemen 

2 

Construction  & 

17 

manfg.  workers 
Elevator 

operators 

Tractor 

1 

o peratore 

1 

Students 

Grammar  school 

11 

High  school 

100 

College 

59 

Housewives 


Barbers  1 

Cooks  1 

Laundry  1 

operators 
Painters  1 


Truck  drivers  5 


Ho  Occupation 
Interlibrary  loan 


number  per  cent 

50  7*8  % 


150  58,8  a/o 


55 

15*7  % 

29 

7.4  % 

1 

.2  % 

Firm  Card 


1 


.2  % 


Total 


587  100  u/o 
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Statistics  of  Library  B 1948 


Circulation 

Adult  non-fiction  lent 
Adult  fiction  lent 
Juvenile  lent 

Total  volumes  lent  for  home  use 


Volumes 

205,068 

275,645 

297,487 

776,198 


% of  circulation 

26.4  7o 

55.5  % 

58.5  % 


Registration 

Adult 

Juvenile 


51,241 

11,524 


Total  42,565 

An  average  of  2,000  people  use  the  library  daily.  2/5  of  the 
adult  visitors  do  not  borrow  books,  but  use  the  library  in  some  other  way. 
One  out  of  five  adult  users  obtained  help  from  the  staff,  ^ore  than  \ of 
the  books  borrowed  were  non-fiction.  People  are  using  the  library  less  for 
r ecreation. 

In  one  week  in  December,  the  circulation  was  7,948.  Year  round 
average  weekly  attendance  is  8,627.  587  out  of  1179  visitors  took  out 

books.  47  % took  one  book;  28  % took  2 books;  only  25  % took  more.  55  7° 
were  non-fiction. 


Book  Stock 

Volumes  at  beginning  of  year 
Volumes  added  during  the  year 
Volumes  withdrawn  during  year 

Total  volumes  at  end  of  year 

Number  of  newspapers  received: 

Records  owned:  1,558 

Personnel 
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Adult  Juvenile  Total 

400,255  59,685  459,918 

18,250  8,695  26,945 

-10,107  -5,025  -15,152 

"408,578  65,555  471,751 

Number  of  periodicals:  675 

Records  lent:  120,224 


87  full  time,  57  part  time.  15  staff  members  hold  degrees  for  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  a library  school.  55  have  completed  courses. 


Total  income:  $ 290, 745.41 


Total  Expenditures:  §290,544.58 
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